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Notes. 


THE ‘ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.’ 


“¢ THE world knows nothing of its greatest 
men,” and still less, if that were possible, 
does it know of those who have contributed 
most to its youthful pleasure and enjoyment. 
What does it really know of Robert Samber, 
who was the first to introduce Cinderella 
and Little Red Riding Hood to an English 
audience? The translator of Madame 
d’Aulnoy’s fairy tales, ‘The Fair One with 
the Golden Locks,’ ‘The Yellow Dwarf,’ 
and many others that delighted six genera- 
tions of childhood, and formed the stock-in- 
trade of Planché and the extravaganza 
writers of old Lyceum days, is nameless, 
But he is no worse off than the writer who 
seized the opportunity presented by the 
publication of Galland’s translation of ‘ The 





Thousand and One Nights’ in Paris to 
transfer to London those immortal tales. 
Fifty-eight years ago the name of this 
benefactor was asked for in these columns 
(1 8. xii. 148), and the question remains un- 
answered yet. It was probably that of some 
hack who was unknown beyond the limits 
of Grub Street, but what a hack! A hack 
who knew the secret of that antiseptic 
quality which enables dead-and-gone stories 
to ‘“‘ smell sweet, and blossom in the dust ”’ 
centuries after their authors have been 
forgotten. The language adopted by the 
translator is as nervous and limpid as that 
of Swift or Defoe, and there is not a reader 
who would consent to give up one of its 
quaint archaisms. The querist to whom 
have referred indicated ‘‘ the excellent 
English version, that of our schoolboy days,” 
and the Editor, with somewhat unusual 
density (with bated breath be it spoken), 
replied that his correspondent should have 
given the date of the edition perused by him 
in his schoolboy days. There is, or was, for 
I have no knowledge of the youthful tastes 
of the present day, but one version of 
‘The Arabian Nights ’ known to the school- 
boy world, and that was the one from which 
the poet drew his inspiration when on 
Many a sheeny summermorn, 

Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 

High-walléd gardens green and old ; 

True Mussulman was I and sworn, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

The bibliography of the first English 
translation of ‘The Arabian Nights’ is 
rather obscure. According to Brunet 
(‘Manuel du Libraire,’ ed. 1862, tome lili. 
col. 1716), Galland’s translation of ‘The 
Thousand and One Nights’ appeared in 
Paris in twelve duodecimo volumes between 
the years 1704 and 1717. But the English 
translator did not wait for the completion of 
the work before he entered on his task. The 
earliest mention of the translation that I 
have been able to discover is contained in 
an advertisement of ‘ Books newly Publish’d,’ 
which is printed on the last page of the first 
edition of ‘The Diverting Works of the 
Countess d’Anois,’ printed in 1707 for 
several publishers, among whom was Andrew 
Bell at the Cross Keys and Bible i in Cornhill. 
The advertisement simply runs: ‘ Arabian 
Nights Entertainments. Six Parts in 3 Vol. 
in Twelves. Price 3s. a Volume.” I cannot 
find a reference to this issue, which was 
probably the first, in the late Mr. Arber’s 
‘Term Catalogues,’ but in the third volume 
of that work, at p. 592, Easter and Trin., 
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1708, is a transcript of the lengthy title of 
a succeeding volume as under :— 

* Arabian Nights Entertainments: Consisting 
of 1,001 Stories, told by the Sultaness of the 
Indies, to divert the Sultan from the Execution 
of a bloody Vow he had made, to Marry a Lady 
every Day, and have her cut off next Morning ; 
to avenge himself for the Disloyalty of his first 
Sultaness, &c. Containing a better Account of 
the Customs, Manners, and Religion, of the Eastern 
Nations, viz., Persians and Indians, than is to 
be met with by any Author hitherto published. 
Translated into French from the Arabian MSS., by 
Monsieur Galland, of the Royal Academy; and 
now done into English. Vol. VII. ‘T'welves. 
Printed for A. Bell at the Cross Keys and Bible 
in Cornhill. Where may be had the other Six 
Volumes.” 

I do not know if a copy of this first edition 
is extant, but Mr. Arundell Esdaile, in his 
valuable ‘ List of English Tales and Prose 
Romances printed hefore 1740,’ which has 
recently been issued by the Bibliographical 
Society, notes the following editions as 
being in the British Museum (p. 149) :— 


“The Second Edition. For A. Bell. 1712. 
12mo. 6 or 8 vols.? (B.M. 12410 bbb. 32. 
Vols. 3, 4).”" 

“The Fourth Edition [sic]. For <A. Bell. 
1713. 12mo. 6 or 8 vols.? (B.M. 12410 
bbb. 32. Vols. 1, 2).” 

“The Third Edition [sic]. For A. Bell. 1715. 


12mo. 6 or 8 vols.? (B.M. 12410 bbb. 32. 
Vols. 5, 6).” 

I have in my own collection a copy of the 
work, which is called ‘ The Fifth Edition ” 
on the title-page, and is dated 1718. The 
title is an exact replica of that which I have 
copied from the ‘Term Catalogues,’ but the 
work is complete in two volumes, and it 
ends with ‘The Story of the Three Callen- 
ders, Sons of Kings, and of the Five Ladies 
of Bagdad.’ The subsequent volumes, con- 
taining the remainder of the tales, were also 
probably published in pairs. 

Lowndes mentions an edition in six 
volumes which was published in 1724 
(Bindley, pt. i. 10, 18s. 6d.), and vindicates 
the taste and virtue of his own day by 
remarking that “this old translation is not 
only incorrect, but coarse and vulgar in its 
diction.”” Mr. Esdaile notes that parts ix.— 
xii. in 2 vols. were ‘‘ advertised, as com- 
pleting the work, by D. Browne, jun., and 
$. Chapman, in ‘ The Memoirs of the Baron 
de Brosse,” 1725. Parts “5 and 6,” 
“never before in English,” “‘ are advertised 
by Browne in Fénelon’s ‘ Fables,’ 1723.” 

Since that date ‘The Arabian Nights,’ in 
its original form as presented to English 
readers, has been reprinted in hundreds of 
editions. That which was the unfailing 


friend and companion of my own boyhood 





was printed in 1843 by C. Whittingham of 
Chiswick in three tiny tomes for the adven- 
turous Thomas Tegg of Cheapside. After 
nearly seventy years and many wanderings 
in the lands of its “ begettings,” it is still 
within easy reach of my hand, and notwith- 
standing its ‘‘ coarseness and vulgarity,” I 
still prefer its “diction” to the more 
polished and erudite phrasing of Lane, 
Burton, Payne, and the other scholars of 
more recent times whose versions do such 
distinguished credit to the Oriental learning 
and literary attainments of our countrymen. 
W. F. PripEaux, 





THE FORGED ‘SPEECHES AND 
PRAYERS’ OF THE REGICIDES. 


(See 11S. vii. 301, 341, 383, 442, 502.) 
VI.—TuHE EvipEeNce aspout JoHN CooKE. 


CooKE’s case is a crucial test of the truth of 
the ‘ Speeches and Prayers.’ The pamphlet 
devotes immensely lengthy passages to 
Cooke. Long treatises in favour of Re- 
publicanism in the form of letters asserted 
to have been written by him are set out. 
But whoever reads the scurrilous and semi- 
illiterate pamphlets published by Cooke in 
1648 and 1649 cannot fail to notice that the 
letters in the ‘ Speeches and Prayers’ were, 
both in thought and language, written by 
a more highly educated man than Cooke. 
Apart from this, the question is whether 
Cooke died penitent and praying for the 
King. According to the ‘Speeches and 
Prayers,’ he certainly did not, but gloried 
in his crime even more than Harrison. As: 
against this there are the following witnesses = 

“Tuesday Octob. 16. This day John Cooke,,. 
whose tryal you heard at large in our last, was 
executed at Charing Cross. He carried himself 
at his execution (as well as at his tryal) much. 
better than could be expected from one that acted 
such a part in that horrid arraignment of our late- 
soveraign ; for, not to wrong him, he express’d 
exceeding much penitence and, which best became 
him, heartily prayed for his Majesty that now is,. 
and taking notice of Hugh Peters that was exe- 
cuted next after him, wish’d he might be reprieved 
because, at present, as he conceived, he was not 
prepared to dye.’”—Mercurius Publicus, 11-18: 
Oct., 1660. 

William Smith wrote :— 

“On Tuesday, despairing Hugh Peters and John 
Cook, the only penitent, were hanged.’’—Hist. 
MSS. Commission’s Fifth Report, Appendix, p. 174. 


The ‘True and Perfect Relation of the: 


Grand Traytors’ Execution’ (669. f. 26: 
[31]) also says :— 
“On Tuesday October 16 Mr. Cooke was 


drawn in a hurdle from Newgate to Charing Cross. 
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to suffer the pain of death for his execrable treason. 
He shewed much contrition of spirit, and, taking 
notice that Hugh Peters was there and to be 
executed next after, he heartily wished that he 
might be reprieved, being, so he conceived, not 
prepared to dye.” 


VII.—TuHeE EviIpENCE ABOUT GREGORY 
CLEMENT. 


So little was said about Clement that the 
test here is a very short one. All that the 
‘Speeches and Prayers’ say about him is 
as follows :— 


** Perhaps some may think it strange that there 
is so little said as to Mr. Gregory Clement, who 
suffered with the rest. Therefore this only is 
to be said more (which is known to many) that 
Mr. Clement was very silent both at the time of 
his imprisonment at Newgate and at the time 
and place of his execution at Charing Cross. 
Only this is said, that he exprest’ his trouble to 
some friends in the prison, for yielding so far 
to the importunity of his Relations as to plead 
guilty to the indictment. And although he spoke 
little at the place of execution, yet as far as could 
be judged by some discerning persons who were 
near him, he departed this life in peace.” 

But Mercurius Publicus (11-18 
states :— 

“Gregory Clement, at his death, express’d a 
great deal of sorrow and penitence, confessing 
that he most justly suffered both from God and 
man and that his judges had done nothing but 
according to law, begging the prayers of all 
spectators.”’ 

William Smith once more adds further 
details (Hist. MSS. Commission’s Fifth 
Report, Appendix, p. 174) :— 

“On Wednesday Thomas Scot, railing” [Mer- 
curius Publicus confirms this], ‘“‘and Gregory 
Clement, howling, because, he said, his sin could 
not be forgiven, died as and where the rest.” 


Oct.) 


VIII.—TuHE EvIpENCE ABOUT HACKER AND 
AXTELL, 


The ‘Speeches and Prayers’ assert that 
none of the regicides wrote their ‘ Speeches,’ 
and also that Hacker and Axtell died as 
impenitent for their crime of regicide as 
the book asserts the rest did. But Hacker 
wrote his speech; and Axtell, like Cooke, 
Clement, and John Jones, died penitent. 
The Parliamentary Intelligencer for 15-22 
Oct., 1660, states :— 


“Tyburn. October . This morning Mr. 
Francis Hacker and Mr. Daniel Axtell, heretofore 
called colonels, were drawn upon an_ hurdle 
from the gaol of Newgate to Tyburn. Mr. 
Hacker before his execution spake but little. He 
had a paper in his hand containing what he meant 
to deliver, which was very short and to this 
purpose. That he was an officer employed in the 
service and endeavoured to discharge his trust. 
Which might have been spar’d by a dying man 





who had sign’d a warrant to the Executioner- 
for the murther of his own king. 

‘* Mr. Axtell said that he was cal’d out at the~ 
beginning of the war and went not out into arms. 
without advice, for he had conference with a 
minister in Laurence Lane (we give you his very 
words) who told him it was the cause of God.. 
That after he had engag’d in England he was. 
cal’d into Ireland where he endeavoured to do his 
work. We will not mention what that work was, 
for he is now dead [see a tract entitled ‘ A Collec- 
tion of some of the Murthers and Massacres 
committed on the Irish in Ireland since the 23rd 
of October, 1641 ’—press-mark 601. f. 14 (7)], but 
for that minister and all his bretheren who so- 
notoriously inflam’d all our distractions, they- 
may now see to what they have brought their- 
proselytes. After this Mr. Axtell went to prayers,. 
wherein Mr. Hacker joyn’d, which ended, the- 
executioner did his office.” 

Finally, William Smith (as before) wrote = 

**On Friday Francis Hacker, without remorse,,. 
and Daniel Axtell, who dissolved himself into 
tears and prayers for the King and his own 
soul, were executed at Tyburn.” 

The remaining cases are all equally un- 
favourable to the‘ Speeches and Prayers,’ and 
I do not think it necessary to add any more 
evidence in support of the contemporary 
statement that they were a “‘ meer forgery 
and imposture ”—a conclusion, I may add, 
which was endorsed by Dr. Philip Bliss, 
the learned bibliophile and editor of Anthony 
& Wood’s ‘ Athenz Oxonienses,’ in a letter 
which the reader will find pasted in the- 
Grenville copy of the ‘Speeches and 
Prayers’ in the British Museum. 

J. B. WItrams. 


(To be continued.) 





ST. MARY’S, AMERSHAM, BUCKS: - 
CHURCHYARD INSCRIPTIONS, 


(See 11 S. vii. 464.) 


THE next lot are those between the path - 
leading from the gate at the north-east end 
of the churchyard, which terminates at the 
south-east corner by the swing-gate leading - 
into Church Alley, and the path from the 
north-east gate leading to the south porch, . 
whence another starts and meets the first- 
mentioned at the swing-gate, the piece of 
ground being almost triangular in shape. 

23. James son of James | and Mary Ann Avern . 
| of Bovingdon Hertfordshire | who died Sep. 11 
1810 aged [29 years ?]. 
The Register states he was buried on 
13 Sept. of that year. 

24. William Baldwin | who died Decr. 4th 
1814 | aged 55 years. 

25. Joseph Baldwin | died February 4th 1839 - 
| aged 47 years. 
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26. Mary Baldwin | died July 8th 1838 | aged 
77 years. 

‘This is evidently an old stone which has 
been re-used, for on the back of it are the 
following letters and figures, crossways :— 


61 Ry of 
T TER 
1833 


EARS. 

27. Elizabeth Wife of | Mr. Thomas Hailey 
who departed this life | December 21st 1777 
aged 36 years. | Also the above | Thomas Hailey 

| who died 7th Augst. 1809 | aged 71 years 
Likewise Hannah Hailey | wife of James Hailey 
who | died Feby. 20th 1814 Aged | 43 Years. 

28. Mrs. Mary Giles | wife of Thomas Giles | 
who departed this Life | Aprilthe 28th 1838 | Aged 
71 years. 

29. Mr. Thomas Giles | who died April 19th 
1815 | Aged 60 years. 

30. Mr. Thomas Giles |son of Thomas and | 
Mary Giles | who departed this life April 20th 
1842 | Aged 38 Years | Also of | Susannah Giles 

| Sister of the above who died Sepr. 4th | 1861 
aged 56 Years | ‘‘ She walked with God, and is 
not, | For God took her.” 

31. Ann Cortis | Born 18th of June 1817 | died 
14th of June 1818 | John Cortis | Born 4th of 
Novr. 1815 | died 13th of Septr. 1820. 

32. Mr. Thomas Marshall Solicitor | who died 
the 13th of May 1842 | in the 61 Year of his age. 

33. Mr. John Marshall Attorney at Law | who 
died 5th May 1828 Aged 73 years | of | Mrs. Mary 
Marshall, his wife | who died Ist May 1812 aged 
56 years; | of Ann Marshall their Eldest 
Daughter | who died Ist January 1781 aged 
13 Days, | of | Lydia Marshall their fifth Daughter 

| who died February 1797 Aged 7 Months | of | 
John Marshall their second son | who died 26th 
April 1803 aged 18 Years and | of | Sarah Marshall 
their youngest Child | who died 18th February 
1823 aged 23 Years. 

34. S. M. 18th February 1823 aged 23. 

35. J. M. 26th April 1803, Aged 18. 

It will be noticed that the inscriptions on 
Nos. 34 and 35 are to two of the Marshall 
family whose names are also recorded on 
-John Marshall’s stone. 





36. John How |who departed | this life | 
June 3rd | 1834 | Aged 40 | Years. 
‘This is an urn-shaped memorial, made 


entirely of iron. 

37. Francis Priest | Parish clerk 47 years | 
-died Decr. 13th 1839 | aged 72 years | Eilenor 
his wife | died May 13th 1852 | aged 82 years. 

38. Isabella Priest | died March 18th 1849 | 
-aged 17 years | also | Sarah Sophia Priest | died 
Feby. 16th 1851 | aged 18 years | also | Ellen 
Priest | died Dec. 26th 1840 | aged 1 year. 

39. Mrs. Sarah Trone 1 who departed this life | 
October 31 1843 | aged 76. 

40. Mrs. Elizabeth Statham | wife of | Mr. 
William Statham | who departed this life | April 
the 18th 1773 | aged 40 years. 

41. Mr. William Statham | who departed this 
‘life | November the 5th 1808 | aged 78 years. 

42. Ann Statham | daughter of | Mr. Willm. 
‘Statham of this parish | and Elizabeth his wife | 
-who'died on the 21st April 1836 | aged 76 years. 


43. The greater portion of this head- 
stone has disappeared, but the foot-stone of 
the same is still left, and is inscribed :— 

J— S— 1826. 

\— S— 1794. 
The inscriptions are probably to two other 
members of the Statham family, as the last 
four mentioned are close to each other. 

44. Edward Smith | who departed this life | 
February 7th 1809 | Aged 66 years | Also of Mary 
his wife | who departed this Life July | 18th 1799 
aged 54 years |If undeviating industry, and 
inflexible | integrity are worthy of imitation | 
Reader go thou and do likewise. 

45, Susanna Wife of | Mr. John Curtis | of this 
Parish | who departed this life | December 16th 
1800 | Aged 42 Years | Also the above Ino. 
Curtis | who died 15th Feb. 1808 | Aged 47 Years 

_46. This stone and the next one are 
situated immediately to the north of the 
path leading from the north-east corner of 
the churchyard and the south side of the 
chancel. 

Mr. John Craft | who departed this life | July 
the 25th 1815, | Aged 59 Years | And of | Mrs. 
Susanna Craft | his Widow | who died June the 
16 1838 Aged 83 Years. 

47. Mrs. Hannah Jordan | who died Novr. 11th 
1820 | Aged 34 Years | Also of | Richard Jordan 
| who died December Ist 1852 | Aged 67 years. 

48. This is a very tall stone placed 
between the path just mentioned and the 
south transept window, and is inscribed 
(facing the east) :— 

Hannah wife of | Thomas 
February the 4th 1802 { Aged 50 years | Also of 

| Thomas Judd | who died May the 8th 1814 | 
Aged 71 Years. 

Facing the west :— 

Esther wife of |Thomas Judd | who 
January the 7th 1800 | Aged 47 Years. . 

49. Slightly further west, and close to the 
west wall of the south transept, is an eigh- 
teenth-century stone, broken in half: the 
upper part is placed against the wall, the 
lower part being still firm in the ground. 
On the upper part is :— 

Here lies the Body of 
Ann y® Wife of John Hall 
{o]f this parish who died 
the 5th day of Nov'® 1730 
Aged 35 years 
And also three of their 
Children Margaret 
Ann and Thomas. 

50. Sarah Beck | who died 28 April, 1792 | aged 
56 | Beloved and lamented. 

The following are situated between the 
south aisle and the path leading from the 
south porch to the west entrance of the 
churchyard :— 

51. Mr. Thomas Saunders | who died August 
| 5th 1840 | Aged 70 years | Also of | Mrs. Dorothy 





Judd | who died 


died 
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Saunders | wife of the above | who died June 6th 
1839 | aged 69 years. 
_ 52. John Salter | who died March 31 1797 | 
in the 70th Year | of his age. 

53. An upright stone, top broken off, 
and nothing legible. 

54. Mrs. Mary Ann Little |of Great Russell 
Strt. London | who died | January 30th 1833 
Jin the 3lst year of her age ie of | Love 
Saunders | Aunt of the above M. A. Little | 
who died May 28th 1853 | aged 87 years. 

_55. Mr. Cooper Dawson | who departed this 
Life | the 6 of June 1820 | aged 54. 


_56, This stone is of a very perishable 
kind, and most of the inscription has peeled 
off ; below is the remaining portion :— 


F 
M D 
HO LIFE 
AP 
De \D 
WIF ) 
HO IFE 
EPTI 22 


III 
IIN 
who died November 20th 
aged [3 or 8 ?]9 years. 

57. Mr. Charles Axten|who died on the 
12th May 1846 | aged 45 years | Also of | Eleanor 
his wife |who departed this life | March 3rd 
1882 | in the 63rd year of her age. 

58. Mr. Charles Axten, | who died December 
2nd 1826 | Aged 47 years |In Memory Also of 
his Widow | Mrs. Mary Axten | who departed 
this life | on the 20th of May 1835 | Aged 58 years. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 
Amersham. 
(To be continued.) 





A ‘Dairy TELEGRAPH’ JUBILEE: Mr. 
JoHN Merry Le Sace.—On the 29th of 
June, 1855, the Newspaper Stamp Act 
having been passed on the 15th of the 
month, the first number of The Daily 
Telegraph and Courier appeared. It was 
published at twopence, and, consisting of 
only four pages, it promised to be short- 
lived ; but in September of the same year 
it passed into the possession of the Lawson 
family, and on the 17th of the same month 
they, by a bold stroke, reduced the price 
to one penny. Thus it has the honour to 
be the first daily paper to be issued in 
London at that price. The duty on paper 
was then 14d. each pound, and so continued 
until its repeal on the Ist of October, 
1861. The second portion of the title, and 
Courier, was dropped on October 28th, 1856. 

The object of this note is to record the 
completion of Mr. John Merry Le Sage’s fifty 





years’ service on the editorial staff of The 
Daily Telegraph, a fact which, we think, 
may be regarded as unique in the history 
of the daily press, though instances have 
been known of such jubilees in connexion 
with the weekly press—a notable one being 
that of William Chambers, who for fifty 
years both edited and published the journab 
he founded. 

The Hon. Harry Lawson, M.P., in the- 
absence of his father, Lord Burnham, pre- 
sided at the banquet given to Mr. Le Sage 
on Saturday, the 21st of June—at which the: 
entire editorial staff was present—and- 
referred with just pride to the history of the 
great journal, which he evidently regards. 
with a personal affection. He said he 
“believes in a newennaet having a soul and a 
mind which was something higher than, and dif- 
ferent from, the aggregate of all the intelligences. 
and all the feelings of those who composed them.” 

We join with Mr. Le Sage’s friends— 
and he is the friend of all who know him 
—in hearty congratulations. Although he 
indicated that he should not remain with 
his comrades much longer, we trust he has 
many happy years before him. In his 
speech of thanks he at once revealed the 
secret of his success. Being asked by a 
young member of the staff to tell him some- 
thing about the “‘ dark and dull days ” when 
he commenced work on The Daily Telegraph, 
he replied that there never were any “ dark 
and dull days on The Daily Telegraph.” 

JoHN CoLLins FRANCIS. 


An Amspicuous PossEssivE CasE.—For 
some time I have been watching the growing 
use of a possessive case which conveys a 
meaning very different from what is in the 
mind of the speaker or writer. As I cannot 
find that this matter has been noticed in 
recent books such as ‘ The King’s English ” 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1906), I should be 
pleased to see it submitted to the judgment 
of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

If I say, for instance, “‘ Peter is Alfred’s: 
friend,”’ or ‘‘ Peter is the friend of Alfred,” 
every one will understand that the two are 
united in the bonds of amity. But if I were 
to say ‘ Peter is a friend of Alfred’s,” the 
hearer, with little consideration, would 
detect an ambiguity in the phrase. ‘“ Al- 
fred’s”’ what ? he would ask. ‘‘ Friend” ? 
If so, it might be that Peter, being? the 
friend of Alfred’s friend, was Alfred’s bitter: 
enemy, which is a state of things that_had 
never entered my mind. 

I think that this misleading possessive is: 
almost unknown amongst our old” writers, 
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who were saved from it by their acquaintance 
with ancient and modern languages, in 
which such a form of speech has no place. 
‘Coming to modern times, I find that Charles 
Lamb is one of the earliest offenders. In 

is short story entitled ‘ Cupid’s Revenge’ 
he says :-— 

“This foible of the duke’s, so long as no evil 
resulted from it, was passed over by his courtiers 
as a piece of harmless frenzy.” 


A little further on we read :— 


“If he would, however, sacrifice a woman’s 

-character to please an unjust humour of the 
duke’s,” &c. 
If Lamb had remembered his Latin grammar, 
he would not have written such ‘‘ Beeotian ”’ 
nonsense as “this foible of the duke’s 
{foible], or “an unjust humour of the 
duke’s [unjust humour].” I am _ pleased 
that this charming author does not speak of 
** this son of the duke’s,”’ for, in that case, 
fhe would have been speaking, not of the 
<luke’s son, but of the duke’s grandson. 

This possessive case has been much used 
in conversation, but it is now appearing in 
the works of notablé writers. One cannot 
say it is grammatically wrong, like the word 
‘italicized in the following sentence :— 

‘**As a philosopher he [Macaulay] had only two 

thoughts ; and neither of them ave correct.”—Mr. 
4s. K. Chesterton’s ‘The Victorian Age in Litera- 
ture,’ p. 32. 
If Mr. Chesterton had written ‘ Both of 
them are untrue,” his readers would not have 
found fault with his English, however much 
they might have dissented from his estimate 
of Macaulay’s philosophy. On pp. 112-13 
of the volume just mentioned there is a 
‘striking example of the misleading possessive 
which I am discussing :— 

“Tt can_be most clearly seen in that sister of 

Charlotte Bronté’s, who has achieved the real feat 
-of remaining as a great woman rather than a great 
writer.” 
‘The words “that sister of Charlotte 
Bronté’s”’ are equivalent to “that sister 
of the sister of Charlotte Bronté.’’ Char- 
lotte had two sisters, Ann and Emily, and 
as we read on, we gather that the reference 
is to the latter. How much more lucid the 
author would have been had he said: ‘“ It 
can be most clearly seen in Charlotte Bronté’s 
‘sister Emily.” 

Another popular writer, Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, in his romance entitled ‘ Open 
‘Country ’ (Macmillan & Co., 1912), supplies 
this strange information on p. 10, where he 
Bays :— 

“There had been a Mauleverer creation by that 
sovereign [James I.]; but it expired with the 








patentee’s son. Charles I. revived it in the person 
of a brother of the first baronet’s.”’ 

This queer possessive suggests a number of 
questions which I leave to the consideration 
of the reader, not one of which would have 
arisen if the simple statement had been 
made that the baronetcy was revived “in 
the person of the first baronet’s brother.” 


I hope that all those who value precision 
of language will condemn this possessive 
case both in colloquial and literary use. 

Joun T. Curry. 


Fruit TREES, 1753.—The following list 
of fruit trees, entered in the Register of 
Heysham (Lancashire) as planted in the 
Rectory garden in 1753, may be of interest : 
Citern de Carmas Summer Pearmain 
Jargonel Non-Parrel 
Autumn Borgomot Golden Pippin 
Gross Russolet French Rennet 
Cusa Madame Kentish Codling 
Golden Pippin Green Soldier 
Wheelers Russet Kentish Pippin 
Green Gage Plumb Margaret Apple 
Orleans Plumb The Cherry at the 
May Dukes Cherry entrance of ye Garden. 
Jennetting Apple 

Henry BRIERLEY. 

Wigan. 

{For many old names of apples see the General 
Index to the Tenth Series.] 


OxtveER GoLpsMITH’s ‘DESERTED VIL- 
LAGE.’—Few lines are better known than 
the couplet, 

The chest contriv’d a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day. 
It may be suggestive of an origin, and is 
certainly worth noting as a coincidence, 
that in 
“The Satires of Juvenal Paraphrastically Imi- 
tated, and adapted to the Times. Witha Preface. 
London. Printed for J. Ridley, St. James’s 
Street, MDCCLXIII.,” 
whereof a large portion is directed against 
the Earl of Bute and his countrymen, the 
following occurs on p. 32 :— 
What if in Scotland’s wilds we veil’d our head, 
Where tempests whistle round the sordid bed ; 
Where the Rug’s two-fold use we might display, 
By night a blanket, and a plaid by day. 

This imitation of Juvenal is attributed in 
the British Museum Catalogue to Edward 
Burnaby Greene, apparently because of the 
initials “‘E. B. G.”’ at the end of the Preface 
in the Library copy, which is catalogued as 
dated 1764. The 1763 edition from which 
I quote has no initials appended to the 
Preface; and the notice of Greene in the 
‘D.N.B.’ omits ‘ Juvenal’ from its list of 
his writings, which, however, does not 
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claim to becomplete. The probability seems 
in favour of Greene, as he also “ para- 
phrastically ” imitated Persius. Goldsmith, 
according to the authority quoted by the 
late John Forster in his ‘ Life,’ was engaged 
exactly two years—from May, 1768, until 
its publication in May, 1770—in writing 
“The Deserted Village,’ and may well 
have been acquainted with lines which go 
near to anticipating the “‘ bed by night,” 
&c., and which he perhaps unconsciously 
utilized for his own oft-quoted poem. 
W. B. H. 


*‘CASTALIA INTERDICTUS AQUA, INTER- 
DICTUS ET IGNE PrERI0.”—The author of 
this was “ wanted” by S. W. at 10 S. vi. 
149. It was entered on a@ long list of quota- 
tions, part, at least, of which I hoped to 
run down in the course of some miscel- 
Janeous reading. The personal construction 
of “interdictus ” pointed to a post-classical 
or modern writer, while thought and rhythm 
suggested that the source was a satirical 
poem. This proves to be the case. The 
words (“‘igne”’ should he igni) are by 
Menage, and come from 146,147 of ‘ Gargilii, 
Macronis Parasito-sophistee Metamorphosis.’ 
See his ‘ Poemata,’ ed. 8, Amsterdam, 1687, 
p. 7, and ‘ Epulum Parasiticum,’ by Menage, 
Nicolas Rigault, J. L. Balzac, and others, 
p. 117, in the Niirnberg edition of 1665. 

This quotation and another in S. W.’s 
same query have escaped the Index of 
volume and series. Epwarp BEeENSsty. 


“SATIRE ”’?: PRONUNCIATION OF WoRD. 
—wWith reference to the remarks in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ the following may not be with- 
out interest :— 

Leonard had candour, honesty, good nature 
Unbounded Friendship, quite unmixed with Satyr 
Yet so indifferent as to worldly pelf 
He was a friend to all but not himself. 
M.I., Heston Churchyard, co. Middx. 
Leonard Crafts, d. 1752, July 10, aged 23. 
M. 


CaTHEDRAL Brett StoLEN.—The follow- 
ing curious reprint in Berrow’s Worcester 
Journal of 24 May last, from the issue of 
30 May, 1863, shows the remarkably lax 
method of safeguarding cathedral property 
fifty years ago. Whatever one may think 
of cathedrals being “restored,” such an 
event as the theft of a bell of 5 cwt. can 
hardly be now anticipated. 

“The depredations at the Cathedral continue, 
and the thieves’ coolness seems to be on the 
increase. Last week they stole one of the silver 
maces used by the vergers, and this week it has 
been discovered that they have stolen one of the 





bells. The exact time it was effected is not 
known, but it must have been between the 10th 
of March (the Prince’s wedding-day, when the 
bells were rung) and the 24th inst., when the loss 
was discovered. The missing bell was the second 
bell of the peal, and weighed abcut 5cwt. It is 
probable that the thieves broke the bell up in the 
loft, and removed it piecemeal, and a crowbar, 
with which the heavy work was done, has been 
found in the belfry.” 
W. H. QuARRELL. 


Perer Pert, 1610-70 (?).—The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
in a brief notice of this commissary of the 
Navy (1647-67) says he is lost sight of 
after being deprived of his office. Some 
additional information is afforded by two 
long letters written by him from “ London, 
June 11, 1669 (Old Style), and “ London, 
October 11, [16]69.’’ Evidently he still held 
some office at the Admiralty, as they relate 
to a claim by the King against the Assurance 
Chamber at Amsterdam for property lost 
in the ship The Abraham’s Sacrifice. The 
name of the person addressed is not given, 
but a reference to “your Uncle Povah” 
(not Povey) may help the identification. 
It is proposed to give him 501. for his zeal 
and services in the matter. The second 
letter commences :— 

“To yours from ye Hague of ye 20th of Sep- 
tember, S.N. [? unsigned]. I had sooner writ my 
thanks for ye favour of it [and] returned an answer, 
but that I have been ever since my receit ther ’of 
indispos’d with ye griping of ye Gutts, ye present 
universal disease of this towne, which I never 
knew any one to have been perfectly free from.” 
He then asks his correspondent to buy for 
him certain books on maritime law, sending 
them by some gentlemen coming to London. 

‘* My lodging may be heard of at Mr. Benton’s, 
a Taylors next doore to ye Golden Key in Bow 
Street, Covent Garden.” 

The last of several postscripts reads :— 

‘*T had almost forgott to tell you that Captaine 
Antony Basso (a kinde of Genoese Jew), ye Cap- 
taine of ye Abraham’s Sacrifice and one Em- 
ployd by ye Genoese and Dutch to looke after 
theire claims of ye Cargo of that ship, is lately 
dead, and so I suppose [the] money ye Dutch 
have give for his sollicitacion is throwne away.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“ PARABOUES.”—This word, which I do 
not find in the dictionaries, occurs in 
Cornelius Webbe’s ‘ Glances at Life in City 
and Suburb,’ 1836: ‘‘Give me my para- 


boues, my cloak, my umbrella, and let me 
go, for go I will” (p. 4). The word, of 
course, means leggings for protection against 
the mud. It seems to have perished at its 
birth, though it deserved a better fate. 
RicuarD H. THORNTON. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their — 


in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Du Taisac oF LoRRAINE.—I am anxious 
to find out something about the family of 
Du Thisac of Lorraine, whose arms, I have 
been told, are still to be seen in a stained- 
glass window in the old chateau of the 
Dukes of Lorraine. 

If any reader who knows this part of 
Germany can give me a sketch or descrip- 
tion of such arms, I shall be very much 
indebted to him; as also to any student of 
French genealogy or heraldry having access 
to the British Museum Library who would 
be kind enough to advise me as to any 
printed genealogy of the family prior to 
about 1600. 

I may say that some members of the 
family came over to England at the time of 
the persecution of the Protestants, when the 
name became anglicized into Tyzack. 

I know Mr. Grazebrook’s book on ‘ The 
Henzey, Tyttery, and Tyzack Families.’ 

Any information will be most gratefully 
received. CHARLES DRURY. 

12, Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 


ANCESTRY WANTED.—Elisha Cox, ensign, 
an officer of the Revolution, of Weston, 
Mass., U.S.A. Born about 1721; married, 
1741, Anna Warren, dau. of Jonathan 
Warren of Waterton, Mass., U.S.A.; died 
25 June, 1776, of smallpox at Isle aux Noix, 
on the expedition against Canada, 1776. 
He was in Col. Gardner’s regiment (37th, 
afterwards the 25th, Regt. of Regular Conti- 
nental Army). His son, Jonathan, removed 
to Hatley, Province of Quebec, Canada. I 
should be glad of information as to his 
ancestry. W. 


REAR-ADMIRALS DURELL AND CHARLES 
Hoimes, 1759.—I should be much obliged 
‘if I could be put into communication, for 
historical purposes, with the representatives 
of Rear-Admirals Durell and Charles Holmes, 
who commanded under Admiral Saunders at 
Quebec in 1759. 

A clue might be found in the case of the 
latter from the fact that his monument was 
erected by his nieces, Mary Stanwix and 
Lucretia Sowle. 

Davip Ross McCorp, M.A., K.C. 


Temple Grove, Montreal. 
: 





“ SARCISTECTIS.”—In @ confirmation of 


certain pensions to Ramsey Abbey, which 
is given in the Chartulary (Rolls Series, 
No. 79, vol. ii. p. 180), occurs the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Statuentes, ut ex his pensionibus, predicto 
monasterio Sancti Benedicti in sarcistectis, et 
luminaribus, et aliis necessariis, sufficienter 
provideatur.” 

What is the meaning of “ sarcistectis ” ? 

F. Puryver WHITE. 


JEREMY BrenTHAM.—Many years ago ik 
bought from a Russian or German book- 
seller Lencquist’s treatise ‘De Supersti- 
tione Veterum Fennorum Theoretica et 
Practica,’ published at Abo, in Finland, 
in the year 1782. 

Within its pages was a.screwed-up piece 
of paper which had been used as a book- 
mark, and when I happened one day to 
unroll this book-mark, I discovered that it 
was written upon on one side as follows :— 


£ sd. 

** Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 211 6 O 
10 percent... eae St 27 
£190 3 5 


2s. 6d. rect. stamp. 
5, Jeffries Square.” 
On the other side of the paper was written : 

‘** Enghelmi ” (?) ** Palladini 

Avocat 
Procurat. Genrl. 

& Naples 
52a. 


N. 12, Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden.” 

Three years after the publication of 
Lencquist’s treatise Jeremy Bentham paid 
a long visit to Russia, and stayed some time 
with his brother, Samuel Bentham, who 
lived, I think, at St. Petersburg. There he 
probably bought and read my book. Can 
you or your readers by any chance throw 
light upon the memoranda ? 

CHARLES J. BILLSON, 

The Priory, Martyr Worthy, Winchester. 


Curious BrBLioGRAPHICAL ITEM. — The 
following curious work, every word of the 
text commencing with the letter s, is said 
to be unknown to all bibliographers and 
most probably unique. Is this correct ? 

** Oratio ad Crucifixum voviter | composita, 
cuius omnium dictio [num capita ab eadem 
littera scili | cet. S. incipiunt,’”’ thin 8vo, c. 1510. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Buack Hoe or Caucuttra.—Is there any 
list printed of those who are known to have 
perished in the Black Hole of Calcutta ? 

W. G. D. F. 
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‘THE Mask,’ A Humorous REvVIEW.— 
I have The Mask, edited by Alfred Thomp- 
son and Leopold Lewis, vol. i., February to 
December, 1868. 

In the Preface one reads :— 

“‘Our success has exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations...... In January we shall resume our 
Mask, and with additionally attractive features.” 

A bookseller’s Catalogue (1890) says as 
to vol. i. “all published.” Did The Mask 
in fact end in 1868 ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CHARLES I.— 
From the ‘Taylor Papers’ I extract the 
following :— 

** After the death of Queen Charlotte on the 
23rd of December, 1818, General Taylor, the 
executor, sends to the Prince Regent a collection 
of autograph letters of Charles the First and his 
Queen and others, which were found in an old 
box deposited in one of the lower passages of the 
Queen’s palace, into which they appear to have 
been thrown with some useless lumber.”’ 

What became of these letters, and where 
are they now ? H. D. Extts. 


*DuBBING”’: “Ittme.”—In a manu- 
script survey of the manor of Penwortham, 
Lancashire, dated 1570, these words occur 
several times, as in the following examples ; 

“One firehowse of iij baies and one dubbinge, one 
barne of iiij baies and one dubbinge. 

**One firehowse of one bay and too dubbings. 

“One backehowse whereof the moitie standeth 
upon the Waste with one ilinge. 

“One incrochement with a barne of two bayes 
and two tilings.” 

A “firehouse ’’ is a house with a fireplace, 
but what is a “dubbing,” and what an 
‘‘iling’? ? An experienced land agent 
thinks that a ‘“‘ dubbing” is a pent-house 
or lean-to structure, the word ‘‘ down-dub ”’ 
being still used in parts of Lancashire to 
express the same thing, and the general 
sense of the word “‘ dub ’’ seems to be “ add 
to.” He points out that “ iling,” or rather 
“ hoiling,” (hoil=hole) is Lancashire for 
** making holes,” and he conjectures that the 
word probably means “cellar.”” I fancy 
there must be some other meaning. 

C. W. SuTrTon. 
Reference Library, Manchester. 


Rosert Burns’s MatTeRNAL GREAT- 
GRANDFATHER.—Burns told his friend, Ram- 
say of Ochtertyre, that his maternal great- 
grandfather was “shot at Aird’s Moss” 
when Richard Cameron was killed. Can 
any of your readers give the name of this 
great-grandtather ? I am not aware of any 
printed pedigree of the forbears of Burns’s 
mother, Agnes Broun. F. A. J. 





Sirk Francis GALTON IN THE SUDAN.— 
In the notice of the late Sir Francis Galton 
in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ Second Supplement, ii. 71 
(1912), it is stated that 
‘in 1844 his father died, and he found himself with 
means sufficiently ample to allow him to abandon 
his proposed medical career. He aoedngiy pan 
a3 somewhat adventurous journey up the Nile to 
Khartum, and afterwards in Syria. On his return 
he devoted himself from 1845 to 1850 to sport.” 
This is evidently an error, antedating his 
visit to the Sudan by a couple of years. 
In ‘Men of the Time,’ 8th ed., 1872, we 
read that he “‘ travelled in North Africa and 
on [sic] the White Nile” in 1846. In 
‘Men and Women of the Time,’ 1899, this 
is altered to read that he “ travelled in 
1846 to [sic] the White Nile.” Mr. G. T. 
Bettany in his Introduction to Galton’s 
‘Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical 
South Africa,’ ‘‘ Minerva Library of Famous 
Books ”’ (Ward, Lock & Co., 1889), states, 
evidently with more accuracy, that Galton 
“in 1846-7 sailed or rode far beyond all 
the deserts, temples and cataracts of Egypt 
into the Soudan.” This would date his 
visit to Khartum probably in the _first 
months of 1847. Did he sail up the White 
River above Khartum ? And did he pub- 
lish any account of this visit to the Sudan ? 
His name does not appear in Prince Ibrahim- 
Hilmy’s ‘Literature of Egypt and the 
Soudan.’ FREDK. A. EDWARDS. 


Exxtis WALKER, TRANSLATOR OF EPIC- 
TETUS.—Is there any biographical reference 
to Ellis Walker, M.A., author of ‘ The Morals 
of Epictetus made English in a Poetical 
Paraphrase,’ published in 1716? The effort 
is dedicated to his ‘‘ uncle, Mr. Samuel 
Walker of York,” and after the Dedication 
are appreciations in verse by Joshua Barnes, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; M. Brian, 
LL.D. Oxoniensis; Ezekiel Bristed, A.M. ; 
William Clark, of Katherine Hall, in Cam- 
bridge; and Will. Pierse, Emmanuel Col- 
lege. Are these names of notable persons ? 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


[For Joshua Barnes vide ‘ D.N.B.’] 


Bett Famity.—Wanted for literary pur- 
poses some account of the lives of George 
Grey Bell and Thomas Charles Bell, who 
wrote papers in the early volumes of Arche- 
ologia Alliana. Thos. Chas. Bell’s paper is 
on the Roman ‘station of Rutupiz#, near 
Sandwich, and is dated 1830; Geo. Grey 
Bell’s is on @ cave near North Sunderland, 
and is dated 1845. Each paper is illus- 
trated by a plan. RicuHp. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

e 
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THE WEDNESDAY CuUvB. (See 11 S. vii. 391.) 
—Mr. HumPHREys mentions that the Grillion 
Club was for a brief period called “The 
Wednesday Club.” Was it at all common 
to name a club after the day of meeting ? 
There was a Wednesday Club in existence in 
the early years of the eighteenth century, 
the members of which thought their delibera- 
tions of sufficient importance to place before 
the public in print. A small volume entitled : 

‘An Enquiry into the State of the Union of 
Great Britain and the past and present state of 
the Trade and Publick Sovenans thereof. By the 
Wednesday Club in Friday Street, London, 1717,” 
is sometimes met with in_ booksellers’ 
catalogues. This purports to give a de- 
tailed account of the Proceedings of the 
Club during the latter half of 1716. The 
public finance of the time is dealt with un- 
sparingly, and suggestions made and schemes 
brought forward for the improvement of 
matters. The Puritan element was not 
absent; several members quoted (appar- 
ently with approval) Old Testament maxims 
to give point to their argument. Is any- 
thing now known as to the constitution 
and membership of this earlier Wednesday 
Club ? D. A. Burt. 


HEBREW OR ARABIC PROVERB ?—Mr. 
P. G. Hamerton in his ‘ Intellectual Life ’ 
quotes a saying about “‘ the foolish camel 
that lost its ears as the result of seeking for 
a set of horns’ which is quite unknown to 
me. It has a Semitic ring. I believe it is 
Arabian. Can any reader give us the 
original and its source ? 

M. L. R. Breswar. 

South Hackney. 


J. DE FiLeury.—Information is wanted 
respecting this artist, who seems to have 
— in the fifties, and was a follower of 

urner. He was not Francois Fleury the 
French painter. C. H 


THe Mitter or Huntinepon. —In a 
letter which he wrote to his friend Toby 
Matthew, on 10 Oct., 1609, accompanying 
his ‘ Refutation of the Philosophies’ (‘ Re- 
dargutio Philosophiarum ’), Bacon says :— 

** Myself am like the miller of Huntingdon, 
that was wont to pray for peace amongst the 
willows; for while the winds blew, the wind- 
mills wrought, and the water-mill was less cus- 
tomed.”—E. A. Abbott, ‘ Francis Bacon,’ 1885, 
p. 160. 

Can any one tell me whether the miller 
was an actual person or merely legendary ? 
Is the saying proverbial, or does it contain 
a literary reminiscence? I am told that 


Spedding has a note gp the passage, but 





in the form in which it was quoted to me 

(‘Grancester in Res”) I do not under- 

stand it. L. R. M. SrrRAcHAN. 
Heidelberg. 


“THE FarrHFut DuRHAMS.’’—What is the 
origin of this nickname as applied to the 
68th Durham L.I. ? 

Though the subject of Regimental Nick- 
names has been dealt with several times in 
‘N. & Q.,’ I have never seen an explanation 
of this. BrapDsTow. 


Dr. GARRET Power of Clonmel married 
Emily, daughter of Capt. Farmer, R.N., 
who was blown up in the frigate Quebec in 
an engagement with the French, 1779. 

Can any one supply details as to Dr. 
Garret Power’s birthplace, place of marriage, 
and death, and the place of burial of his two 
sons Hugh and Pierce ? J. J. PIPER. 


Percy Socrery. — Were the two sup- 
pressed parts ever issued by the Society 
itself to the members, or were they originally 
issued privately ? ALFRED BULL. 

35, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





Replies. 


HISTORY OF THE “ PECCAVI” PUN. 
(11 8S. vii. 226, 290.) 


In my reply at the latter reference I en- 
deavoured to justify the statement made 
by Marshman, Davenport Adams, and 
myself that Sir Charles Napier was the 
author of the well-known pun, to which 
a mere reference was made in Punch 
more than a year afterwards on 18 May, 
1844. I showed that ‘ Peccavi” lay 
on the tip of Napier’s tongue in 1843, that 
he was given to making puns, and that 
tradition, maintained for so many years, was 
a safer guide than the doubts of recent 
questioners who refused to believe without 
seeing the very dispatch. I explained that 
the annexation of Sind was a_ burning 
question in Parliament and the Press; that 
the dispatches given to Parliament, as 
well as Napier’s letters published by his 
biographers, were fissured with omissions, 
being labelled ‘“‘extracts’’; and that the 
disappearance of the imprudent punning 
dispatch was the most natural thing. I 
promised to give your readers the result of 
further inquiry. 

I wrote to the Commissioner in Sind, and 
have received in reply the statement that 
“none of the originals of the dispatches of Sir 
Charles Napier or of Lord Ellenborough’s replies 
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exist on the records. All these documents are 
believed to have been removed many years ago 
to the Government of India’s secretariat.” 

I turned next to the vaults of the India 
Office, where I found a copy of a dispatch 
transmitted home by the Government of 
Lord Ellenborough which runs as follows :— 

Palace of Agra, March 6, 1843. 

GENERAL,—I received to-day your original 
dispatch and letter of the 21st and the plan of 
your battie. 

You have indeed placed all Sinde at our dis- 
posal, and you have done so without an error. 
I most cordially congratulate you. I have 
begged Lt.-Col. Stuart, the Military Secretary, 
to prepare an order relative to the course to be 
pursued by the Prize Agents which will, I hope, 
effect all you desire. I have, &c., 

ELLENBOROUGH, 

To Major-General Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B. 
In the margin of this time-worn record is 
noted the fact that ‘neither Jetter nor 
dispatch appears to have been sent to the 
Court of Directors.” I wrote then to Lord 
Colchester, to inquire whether he had a copy 
of this dispatch. and, if so, whether the 
letter and dispatch referred to were attached. 
His Lordship has been unable to find Lord 
Ellenborough’s dispatch amongst his papers. 

I proceed to place before your readers 
two interpretations of this dispatch of 
6 March, 1843. The most obvious inference 
to be drawn from its brevity and its relega- 
tion to official channels of the official issues 
involved is that it was intended to dispose 
of the “original dispatch,” and merely to 
acknowledge ad interim the receipt of the 
letter and plan. By “ original ’’ the Gover- 
nor-General meant something new and un- 
common, not the signed authentic dispatch 
as opposed to a copy, for, of course, Napier 
wrote first hand and directly to the Governor- 
General. Then the comment ‘“ You have 
indeed placed all Sinde at our disposal” 
refers to the uncompromising “ Peccavi ” 
(I have Sind), while the reference is worked 
out, “‘and you have done so without an 
error,” or, in other words, ‘“‘and you have 
not sinned.” That seems to me a legiti- 
mate construction to put on the dispatch. 
On the other hand, those who cannot accept 
that view argue that “ original despatch ” 
means only a dispatch of earlier date than 
21 Feb. And it may be admitted that the 
first and fullest dispatch written after the 
battle was dated 18 Feb. This, however, still 
leaves the “ letter of the 21st ’’ unexplained, 
and the opponents of the views which I put 
forward are obliged to admit that no letter 
of 21 Feb. can be found. But they assume 
that it dealt with the capture of the city of 
Hyderabad. As to Fllenborough’s remark 





‘without an error,” they explain it as a 
reference to Napier’s full or “ original” 
dispatch of 18 Feb., in which he wrote, 
““My conscience acquits me of the blood 
which has been shed.” 

Between these two inferences to be drawn 
from the dispatch of 6 March, 1843, your 
readers must judge. But, at any rate, I can 
add to the weight of tradition. When I 
served in Sind in 1876 the authorship of the 
pun was not questioned, and I here repro- 
duce part of a letter from Mr. Frank Hutt, 
residing at Petersfield, which gives support 
to the correctness of the tradition. Speaking 
of his father, Mr. Hutt writes on 24 June, 
1913, that he 
“took part in the Sind campaign, he commanded 
a battery of artillery at Meanee, was at one time 
on Sir Charles Napier’s staff, and must have 
been intimately connected with him from letters 
I have in my possession.” 

Such a witness is valuable, and Mr. Hutt 
writes :— 

‘*T have on more than one occasion heard my 
father refer to the fact that the message ‘ Pec- 
cavi’ was sent by Sir Charles Napier after the 
conquest of Sind. These statements were made 
when he was Secretary to the Board of Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital, and in full posses- 
sion of his mental faculties, about the year 1880.” 
Mr. Hutt adds an interesting specimen of 
Napier’s puns. His father applied for 
leave, and Napier is reported to have 
replied: ‘“‘ You would be much _ better 
employed in huiting your men.” 

That official dispatches and published 
letters do not contain a reference to the 
pun does not seem to me to throw the least 
doubt on the tradition. No one can read 
the debates in Parliament on the annexation 
without feeling that levity and humour 
would then have jarred on the public senti- 
ment and given the Opposition a stick with 
which to belabour Napier. Obviously there- 
fore jests were kept out of official records 
and papers presented to Parliament. 

W. LEE-WARNER,. 





Tue Pay or A CARDINAL (11 8. vii. 488). 
—It is a difficult and uncertain query put 
by the questioner CarTHoricos regarding 
the yearly stipend of a Cardinal of the 
Roman Church. The usual pay is 12,000 
scudi, equal to 60,000 lire, for what is called 
the piatto Cardinalizio. But there are many 
sources of augmentation of the income, 
Besides the piatio Cardinalizio, or regular 
stipend, each member of the Sacred College 
differs from the others through the title 
and importance of his bishopric, receiving a 
further annual revenue, or mensa vescovile, 
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varying from 10,000 to 30,000 lire according 
to the value of the property allotted to the 
bishopric. For example, I remember the 
Bishopric of Capri was called delle quaglie, 
as the income was derived partly from quails 
ensnared in nets when crossing the island en 
route from Africa to Europe. Incalculably 
larger is the pay of the head of a Congre- 
gazione, such as the “ Propaganda Fide,” 
‘* Speditore di Brevi,’ ‘‘ Elemosiniere Apos- 
tolico,’’ *‘ Segretario di Stato,’ ‘‘ Nunzio,” 
&e. 

I once learned from a relative of a certain 
cardinal, whose name I withhold, that he 
received half a million lire for performing a 
nuptial ceremony in the United States. Of 
course, many expenses fall heavily on all 
members of the College of Cardinals, such 
as almsgiving and charges for expensive 
ceremonials, and functions devolving on each 
individual holder of the office in turn. 

CaTHOLICOS concludes his query by ask- 
ing, ‘‘How do English cardinals, when there 
are any, live ?”’ I cannot specialize from 
knowledge, but I was present in Rome 
when Cardinals Newman, Manning, and 
Howard received their hats, and heard the 
two latter preach a sermon on acceptance 
of what was called their “ titular church,”’ 
one at San Gregorio and the other at 
S. Maria in Trastevere. They were both 
bishops before being made cardinals, and 
doubtless the necessary funds were supplied 
as in the case of the Italians. 

WILLIAM MERCER. 


DORONDERRY (CORRECTLY DOWNDERRY), 
CoRNWALL (11 S. vii. 168).—I am not able 
to answer Mr. W. MAcArrTuHuR’s query at 
this reference, but I would venture to sug- 
gest than an inquiry nearer home would be 
likely to be more fruitful. 

The village he mentions, situated close to 
the sea at the edge of Whitsand Bay, has 
only of late years become a summer resort 
for holiday-makers; formerly it was a 
mere fishing village. 

I take it that the element in its name that 
requires elucidation is the “ derry,’’ the 
fact that it is down by the sea, and can only 
be reached by land after going down a 
long, steep descent, shows the appropriate- 
ness of the ‘‘ Down.” 

What, then, can be said about “ derry ” ? 
The ‘ N.E.D.’ knows it not, nor the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ except as part of the 
refrain “Hey derry down, derry down 
derry,” &c., and the true meaning of this 
is merely surmise. As a place-name Derry, 


or in full Londonderry, is, of course, well 





known. It is recorded in the ‘ Postal 
Guide ’ as applied with various terminations 
to no fewer than twenty-five places in Ireland, 
against three only in the rest of the United 
Kingdom. These three are: Derryhill, 
Calne, Wilts; Downderry, St. Germans, 
Cornwall; and Londonderry, Yorkshire. 

I am inclined to think that ‘“ Derry” is 
really a family name. It is a name well 
known for some generations at least in 
Plymouth. Men of the name have been 
bankers, doctors, lawyers, and merchants, 
and one at least was three times mayor of 
Plymouth. 

As to its meaning in this connexion, 
however, I have been foiled. In neither of 
four books on names that I examined at 
our public library is the name mentioned. 
Baring-Gould, Wagner, to say nothing of 
Miss Charlotte Yonge, throw no light on 
the subject. 

Evidently there is much yet to be learnt, 
and I venture to think that Ireland is the 
place wherein to search, and I would yo 
that further light may come through the 
original querist. W. S. B. H. 


“Raising Frast” (11 S. vii. 488).— 
This custom prevails largely throughout 
Switzerland, and I myself in 1905, when 
building operations were going on for the 
enlargement of my then residence here, 
had to give and pay for a feast to the work- 
men. ‘This feast takes place here after the 
highest bit of the roof has been set up, and 
on it is planted a pine tree, decorated with 
streamers (the ‘‘ Aufrichtungsfest,” or 
“Raising Feast”). This is no doubt the 
origin of the English name, the tree not 
being “raised” till the topmost point of 
the house is reached. 

W. A. B. Cooripar. 

Grindelwald. 


AsHFrorD Famity (11 S. vii. 29, 118).— 
In the centre of the main road at Irishtown, 
a few miles from Dublin, is a pillar memorial 
to Dr. William Ashford, with the words 
on one side :— 

“Erected Jan., 1893, by subscription, to com- 
memorate the memory of Wnm. Ashford, for 
the valuable services he rendered for a period of 
half a century to the Poor of St. Mary’s Parish.” 
On another side :— 

we 2nd December, 1810. Died 15th July, 
1892.’ 


He was noted for seldom charging the poor 
for his services; also for his many acts of 
charity in the district. 

Witit1am MacArruour, 
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Unicorn’s Horn (11 S. vii. 450; viii. 16). 
—At none of the references given in the 
Editorial note is this query answered, nor is 
it possible to give any definite answer 
without seeing the particular horn referred 
to. As Sir Thomas Browne says, “‘ There 
be many Unicornes ’’—some fabulous, some 
real. There can, however, be little doubt 
that the unicorn’s horn used in medicine in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
the horn of the narwhal. Pomet, writing 
in 1694, says that in his time this was so ; 
our Alleyne, in 1733, is less definite. His 
words are :— 

“This is a great fish found in Davis’s Streights. 

It has two great tusks like those of an Elephant 
and of the same nature....What is commonly 
sold for Unicorn’s horn is nothing else but bones 
of Whales, Sea Horses, or Elephants, which are 
brought by art into that shape.” 
The two-horned ‘ fish”? he describes is 
apparently itself the sea-horse, or walrus. 
The sea-unicorn, or narwhal, is, however, as 
Sir Thomas Browne says, that with which 
contemporary descriptions of unicorn’s horn 
best agree, though some of the older and 
more famous examples are thought by the 
same writer to be the horns of the ‘‘ Indian 
Asse.” As much as 20,000/. of our present 
money is said to have been given for a 
unicorn’s horn in France in 1553; another, 
at Dresden, was valued at 75,000 thalers. 
In spite of the uncertainty of its origin, the 
unicorn’s horn kept its place in our Lon- 
don pharmacopeia until 1746. It was a 
favourite sign with the old apothecaries, on 
account of its supposed alexipharmic pro- 
perties. Cc. C. B. 


CoLLEGES : MATRICULATION AND GRADUA- 
TION (11 S. vii. 409, 474).—The inquiry as to 
migration from one college to another points 
to some interesting distinctions between older 
times and our own, Nowadays a student is 
much in the habit of choosing a college for 
himself. He selects what he thinks is a 
“nice” college — one where his school- 
fellows are to be found, or where the boat is 
high on the river, or where there is some 
other such social inducement, This being 
so, he seldom finds reasons for quitting his 
college. 

In old times the bulk of the poorer stu- 
dents—scholars and sizars—were determined 
in their choice by pecuniary reasons, The 
fellowships and scholarships—which were 
far more numerous, relatively, than is now 
the case—were, for the most part, confined 
to certain counties or districts. Of course 
parents and guardians (the boys themselves 
were mostly too young to exercise a choice) 





took this into account, with the result that 
certain colleges were fed, to a preponderating 
extent, from certain districts. But after 
a few terms of residence a student would 
often find that his prospects had changed. 
He discovered, perhaps, that the fellowships- 
open to one of his county were already filled 
up, but that he had a good chance else- 
where. Or he found on subsequent inquiry 
that some scholarship or sizarship for which 
he was qualified was to be had at another 
college. These considerations prevailed tilb 
comparatively recent times. For instance, 
Mackenzie, the well-known bishop in Central 
Africa, entered at St. John’s. He found, 
before long, that his prospects in the Tripos 
—he was second to Todhunter in 1848— 
were certain to secure a fellowship elsewhere, 
but that, as a Scotchman. he was precluded 
from one at his own college. Accordingly 
he migrated, before graduation, to Caius. 
We have here, I am’ convinced, the 
principal cause for migration, But other 
reasons existed. For instance, in Eliza- 
bethan times religious considerations were 
powerful. Many a youth found after some 
experience that the prevalence of Puritanism 
or Romanism, as the case might be, damaged 
his prospects at his own college. Sometimes, 
too, a popular tutor changed his college, and 
took his pupils with him. When Dr. Legge 
was brought to Caius he half emptied his 
own college, Jesus. J. VENN. 
Caius College. 


EwinG OF IRELAND (11 S. vii. 387).— 
In his search has Mr. Ewine looked under 
Euene and Ewen, for it appears the name 
was thus variously rendered ? 

In my collection of book-plates I have 
the late eighteenth-century plate of one 
William Ewing. The arms are: Arg. @ 
chev. embattled az. ensigned on the top, 
with a flag gu. between two mullets in chief, 
and a sun in base (no tinctures for the 
mullets and sun are given). Crest: a demi- 
lion holding a mullet (no tincture). Motto, 
‘* Audaciter.”’ 

Can Mr. Ewrne identify this Wm. Ewing * 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 

62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


Tue Atcuemist’s APE (11 S. vii. 110, 
157, 211).—According to Kitamura’s ‘ Kiyé 
Shéran,’ 1830, tom. ii. pt. ii., in the seven- 
teenth century there was in a suburb of 
Kyéto a renowned wholesale dealer in 
toothpicks, whose shop had an ape for its 
sign, and was therefore called Saruya 
(Ape’s-house). Following this, it became 
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the custom throughout Japan to apply 

the ape’s figure to any toothpick dealer’s 

sign, which practice has now fallen into 

utter desuetude. The unusual whiteness of 

the ape’s tooth is said to have occasioned 

this usage. Kumaeusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


PicTURES OF THE DEITY IN CHURCHES 
411 S. vii. 450).—The “ great divine’? was 
Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis in Cyprus in 
the latter half of the fourth century. The 
incident is often referred to. See, for 
example, Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Ductor Dubi- 
tantium,’ vol. ix., in Eden’s edition, p. 445, 
“* Epiphanius did rend in pieces the veil at 
Anablatha near Bethlehem, because it had 
in it the picture of a man.” 

The authority is a letter of Epiphanius to 
John, Bishop of Jerusalem, a Latin version 
of which is to be found in St. Jerome. 
Bishop Jewel quotes from it in his ‘ Defence 
of the Apology of the Church of England,’ 
and translates as follows :— 

“IT found there a veil hanging at the entry of the 
church, stained and painted, and having the image, 
as it were, of Christ or of some saint: for whose 

icture it was, indeed I do not remember. There- 

ore, when I saw the image of a man to hang in the 
church of Christ, contrary to the commandment of 
the scriptures, I tare it in sunder, and gave counsel to 
the wardens of that church, that they should wind 
and bury‘some poor body in it.”—Part iv. pp. 793-4, 
in the Parker Society’s edition of Jewel’s works. 
John Ayre, the editor, adds a reference to the 
Benedictine ed. of Jerome (Paris, 1693- 
1706), tom. iv. pars ii. cols. 828-9, Epist. ex. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN'S EpitTapH (11 S. vii. 
449)—In King’s ‘Classical and Foreign 
Quotations,’ 3rd ed., No. 749, these words are 
ascribed to Newman himself. In any case 
the expression seems to have been suggested 
by Cicero, ‘ De Officiis,’ iii. 17, 69, 

“*Sed nos veri iuris germanaeque iustitiae solidam 
et expressam effigiem nuilam tenemus, wmbra et 
imaginibus utimur. Eas ipsas utinam sequeremur ! 
Feruntur enim ex optimis naturae et veritatis 
exemplis.” 

The passage is quoted by Lactantius, 
‘ Institutiones,’ lib. vi. (‘De Vero Cultu’), 
cap. vi. 25. 

Newman, it may be remembered, de- 
scribed Cicero as ‘the greatest master of 
composition the world has ever seen.”’ See 
his article in the ‘Encyclopedia Metro- 

olitana.’ reprinted in the ‘History of 


oman Literature,’ edited by H. L. Thomp- 
son. Newman writes there of the ‘De 
Officiis,’ “‘Of a work so extensively cele- 
brated, it is enough to have mentioned the 
name.” 


EpWARD BENSLY. 





“He” in GAME OF “ ToucH ” (11 S. vii. 
449).—‘‘ He’ who runs after and touches 
in this game is probably the Devil. In 
Lincolnshire a variant of this game is called 
“Horney”; the pursuer catches, and, 
with strokes on the back of the captured boy, 
calls, ‘‘ Horney, Horney, Horney!” This 
is a common name for the Devil, as when 
Burns addresses the ‘‘ De’il ” :-— 

Oh, Thou! whatever title suit thee. 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick or Cloutie ! 

In the game called “ Ticky, ticky, touch 
wood,”’ the children shout to the pursuer, 
“Daddy! Daddy! I don’t touch wood!” 
Daddy is no doubt the Devil. 

But see some suggestions in ‘ Notes from 
a Knapsack,’ p. 257, by 

GEORGE WHERRY. 


“Quo vapis ?” (11 S. vii. 448, 497.)}— 
The story given at the last reference may 
also be read in Father P. J. Chandlery’s (8.J.) 
‘ Pilgrim Walks in Rome ’ at pp. 234-5. 

Hare, in his ‘ Walks in Rome,’ remarks 
that Michelangelo’s famous statue in the 
church of 8. Maria sopra Minerva is sup- 
posed to represent Christ as He appeared on 
this occasion, which also forms the subject 
of one of the ancient tapestries in the 
Cathedral of Anagni. He adds :— 

‘* Beyond the church is a second ‘ Bivium’ or 
cross-ways, where a lane on the left leads up the 
Valle Caffarelle. Here, feeling an uncertainty 
which was the crossing where our Saviour ap- 
peared to S. Peter, the English Cardinal Pole 
erected a second tiny chapel of ‘Domine quo 
vadis,’ which remains to this day.” 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


It may interest some of those who 
are writing to ‘N. & Q.’ on this subject to 
learn that a version in noble heroics of the 
tradition regarding St. Peter finds a place, 
under the title of ‘Domine, Quo Vadis ? 
A Legend of the Early Church,’ in Mr. 
William Watson’s ‘ Odes and other Poems’ 
(1894). Joun HOGBEN. 

Edinburgh. 


“To BANYAN” (11 S. vii. 290, 337).— 
The following may be worth recording. A 
labouring man, who worked for many years 
on the Warwickshire roads, and died at the 
age of 70 in Alcester Workhouse on 30 Dec., 
1910, was given to occasional drinking bouts. 
When asked to account for his absence from 
work, after one of these periodical defec- 
tions, he answered, ‘‘ Well, master, if I be 
to tell you the truth, me and So-and-so had 
a ban-ny-an-da ” = banyanda(y). ae a 
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BLAKE AND HIS FRIEND Butts (11 S. vii. 
492).—Alexander Gilchrist, in his 
‘ Life of William Blake,’ gives ample accounts 
of the relations between the two men, and 
many of Blake’s letters to Butts; but no 
account of the latter’s life. He is said to 
have lived in Fitzroy Square, neighbour to 
Flaxman, who made his home from 1794 
until his death in 1826 in Buckingham 
‘Street ; it is probable he met Blake there. 
Butts was Blake’s “ one consistent patron.” 
He owned the “fresco” of the Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage which was bought by Sir 
William Sterling Maxwell (p. 273) :— 

“One of the last, if not the very last, works 
bought by Mr. Butts of Blake, was the original 
series of water-colour drawings or Inventions 
from the Book of Job....This set of drawings.... 
has passed from Mr. Butts’ son into the possession 
of Lord Houghton.” —Pp. 327-8. 

In the spring of 1901 the writer had the 
great privilege of seeing at Parkstone, 
Dorset, the remains of Mr. Butts’s collection, 
inherited by his grandson, exhibited in a 
room attached to his house, specially built 
for it. 

The inquirer is in error as to Blake’s 
intention in the apostrophe cited by him. 
The lines occur in some verses ‘‘ composed 
above a twelvemonth ago, while walking 
from Felpham to Lavant, to meet my 
sister,’ and sent to Mr. Butts in a letter 
apparently in continuation of one of 22 Nov., 
1802. Clearly they were not meant to 
reflect on his friend as the following excerpts 
prove :— 

A frowning Thistle implores my stay 
ad 


* * * 
“ If thou goest back,” the Thistle said, 
“Thou art to endless woe betray’d. 

* * * * 
Poverty, envy, old age and fear 
Shall bring thy Wife upon a bier. 
And Butts shall give what Fuseli gave, 
A dark black rock and a gloomy grave.” 
I struck the thistle with my foot, 
And broke him up from his delving root ; 
Must the duties of life each other cross, 
Must — joy be dung and dross ? 
Must my dear Butts feel cold neglect 
Because I give Hayley his due respect ? 

P. 182. 


The references are to vol. i. of Gilchrist 
edition, London, 1880. T. F. Dwieut. 


“‘ ATTAINTING ROYAL BLOOD” (11 S. vii. 
469).—1. Both Houses passed the Bill of 
Attainder, and a Court of Chivalry, presided 
over by the Duke of Buckingham, passed 
sentence of death upon Clarence, 8 Feb., 
1478. I suppose this Parliament was legally 
within its powers in thus condemning the 








King’s brother, however unjust the sentence 
may have been. Poetic justice was, no 
doubt, done upon “‘ false, fleeting, perjured 
Clarence”; but Parliaments are rarely 
concerned with matters poetical. 

Richard III. had been king for eight 
months before his first Parliament, which 
assembled on 23 Jan., 1484, confirmed his 
title to the throne, thereby accepting the 
inevitable. Says Bishop Stubbs :— 

“The bill, having been introduced before the 
lords in the king’s presence, was carried down to 
the commons, and received their approval, after 
which, with the assent of the lords, all the state- 
ments contained in it were pronounced to be true 
and undoubted, and the king gave his assent. By 
such an extraordinary and clumsy expedient was 
the action of the June council made the law of the 
land, and the parliament bound to the truth of 
certain historical statements which many of the 
members, if not all, must have known to be false.” 

2. Apparently it was not until the Parlia- 
ment of 1513-14 that full restitution was 
made to Clarence’s daughter, Margaret Pole, 
Countess of Salisbury, of the rights of her 
family. But Richard III. had knighted 
(along with his own son) Edward, Earl of 
Warwick, when only 8 years old, at York, in 
1483. Next year the usurper, having lost 
his only son, thought of making Warwick 
his heir, but on further consideration shut 
him up in close confinement in Sheriff 
Hutton Castle, and nominated John de la 
Pole, Earl of Lincoln, another of his nephews, 
to succeed to the throne. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


[G. W. W. also thanked for reply.] 


Sr. KATHARINE’S-BY-THE-TOWER (11 S. 
vii. 201, 310, 376).—A royal commission was 
appointed in 1868, and reappointed in the 
following year, to inquire into several 
matters relative to the royal hospital of 
St. Katherine. Evidence was obtained from 
the Master, the Senior Brother, and the 
Chapter Clerk of the Hospital, and the 
Master appears to have been examined upon 
a report (whether printed or not does not 
appear) to the Charity Commissioners by 
Mr. Skirrow. The report of the Commission 
was issued in 1871, the official reference 
being [C. 321], and the price 23d. I have 
inquired at the King’s printers, and find that 
the evidence was never printed. Perhaps 
there was some reason for this suppression, 
the management of the hospital being then 
regarded as most unsatisfactory. In sup- 
port of this I quote from p. 14 of the report : 

“This property at present consists of a piece of 
land of about two acres, on which is built the lodge 
of the Master, and another piece of land, the site of 
the chapel, the schoolhouse, and the residences of 
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the brothers and sisters, containing about one acre. 
The houses of the brothers and sisters are situable 
residences and sufficiently convenient; but the 
Master’s lodge—consisting as it does of a double 
coach-house, with stables for seven horses, a con- 
servatory, greenhouses and forcing houses — is 
unnecessarily large, very expensive, and out of all 
proportion to the wants of the charity.” 

During the five years 1864-8 the emolu- 
ments of the Master varied from 1,511/. to 
1.2127. The report is deserving of attention, 
on account of the valuable historical details 
which it contains. R. B. P. 


WASHINGTON’S CONNEXION WITH SELBY 
(11 S. vii. 430)—Amongst my papers on 
the Washington family I find a pamphlet 

“An Examination of the English Ancestry of 
George Washington, setting forth the evidence 
to connect him with the Washingtons of Sulgrave 
and Brington. By Henry F. Waters, A.M.” 
This was published at Boston in 1889, being 
“reprinted from the N.H. Historical and 
Genealogical Register for October, 1889.” 

The pedigree chart therein inserted shows 
that Lawrence Washington. Mayor of North- 
ampton, and grantee of Sulgrave, was eldest 
son of John Washington of Warton, co. 
Lancaster. JouNn T. PaGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


CosBeTr BreriocrapHy (11 S. vi. 1, 22, 
62, 84, 122, 142, 183, 217, 398).—I am 
afraid @ note on this subject is too late to 
be welcome, but should be glad to know if 
the authorship of ‘‘ The Life of William 
Cobbett, by Himself,’ has ever been de- 
finitely established. Mr. MELVILLE does not 
seem to notice it. It was published in 
pamphlet form by William Hone in 1816, 
and Cobbett denied the authorship, and 
complained of its inaccuracies; but in the 
seventh edition Hone challenged him with 
unusual vigour, and asserted its genuine- 
ness. They were, of course, rival publishers, 
and, on the face of it, it seems unlikely that 
Cobbett would have issued his autobio- 
graphy from any house but his own. The 
new ‘Life of Hone,’ however (by F. W. 
Hackwood, Unwin, 1912), states that a 
memorandum exists to the effect that Hone 
was approached for an estimate of cheap 
printing for Cobbett’s Weekly Political Regis- 
ter. Nothing came of this. but it seems to 
point to business relations between them. 
One of Cobbett’s objections to his own 
‘Life’ was that Hone was selling it too 
cheaply—at 4d., instead of 2s. 6d. 

Further, John Britton, who knew most 
things concerning the literary history of 
the first half of the nineteenth century, 
apparently knew no reason to doubt its 





authenticity. Speaking of Cobbett in his 
own ‘ Autobiography,’ he says :— 

‘“‘ His works are numerous, very voluminous, 
and on various subjects. Amongst them is a 
copious, and apparently very candid Auto- 
Biography, which details a pretty faithful account 
of his public career and writings. But I would 
more particularly direct the young reader te 
‘The Life of William Cobbett,’ a small thick 
volume in 18mo, of which the third edition ap- 
peared in 1835, extending to 422 pages. This is 
dedicated ‘To the Sons of William Cobbett,’ 
and contains apparently a fair, discriminating 
account of the man, the author and the poli- 
tician. It also reprints the opinions and criti- 
cisms of William Hazlitt, Gifford in The Standard, 
and others from The Morning Chronicle, The 
Times, and The Allas.” 


MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


‘THE READER’ AND Dr. JOHNSON’S 
DicTIoNARy (11S. vii. 468).—Mr. CouRTNEY 
will find in The Pall Mall Gazette of 17 or 18 
Jan., 1867, in an article headed ‘ Shocking 
Suicide of a Reviewer,’ corroboration of the 
story told by Mr. Escott. The criticism in 
The Reader dealt with Dr. Latham’s edition 
of the Dictionary then being published. 
Latham’s edition is by no means a “ cheap 
reprint,” as Mr. Escott calls it ; it was bein 
issued at the time referred to in periodica 
instalments, and ultimately formed four 
large volumes. The Reader's reviewer 
proposed to deal with the work at length, 
and he devoted his ‘first notice’’ to the 
‘Author's Preface.’ Assuming the Preface 
to be Latham’s, not Johnson’s, work, he 
declared that 
‘*we have been obliged more than once to rub our 
eyes, and turn the k up again, to convince our- 
selves that such pretensions have been put forward 
in it as assuredly are there.” 

After quoting copiously from the ‘ Author’s 
Preface,’ with numerous scathing comments, 
the reviewer appealed to the publishers :— 

‘We do not wish to kick a man when he is down, 
but we do beg Messrs. Longman to cancel this 
Author’s Preface, and substitute one for it which 
will do a little more justice to Johnson’s work, and 
put the present editor’s in its proper place, as tar 
as they like below his great predecessor’s.” 

When it is remembered that Johnson’s 
Preface to his Dictionary forms a striking 
example of Johnsonian style, it is not sur- 
prising that The Reader’s review was de- 
scribed at the time as ‘‘one of the most 
astonishing bits of criticism which have 
ever adorned a modern journal.” Needless 


to say, the “‘ second notice ”’ never appeared, 
and the number in which this marvellous 
review was printed was the last issue of 
The Reader. 
of five years. Its 


The journal had an existence 
first editor was Prof. 
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David Masson, who transferred his services 
to Macmillan’s Magazine, and was _ suc- 
ceeded by Mr. W. Fraser Rae. On that 
gentleman retiring through illness, the 
company which owned the paper was wound 
up, and The Reader came into the hands 
of the Mr. Bendysshe referred to by Mr. 
Escott. According to a contemporary writer, 
one of its latest features was 

‘an unintelligible ‘religious and philosophical 
romance,’ with the sensational title of ‘ Papers of a 
Suicide.’ These chapters nearly brought about the 
destruction of the paper, but the deathblow was 
given by a blundering review of Dr. Latham’s 
edition of Johnson’s Dictionary.” — é 


Cathcart. 


[REGALIS, Mr. RALPH THomas, and Mr. Tuos. 
Wuite also thanked for replies.] 


AutTHOoRS WANTED (11 S. vii. 208, 273).— 
In Otho Melander’s ‘ Jocorum atque se- 
riorum liber secundus,’ “1604, p. 9, is 
another variety, with a specially hideous 
false quantity. of the “‘ Dat Galenus opes ” 
lines. Here the name of Bartolus, the 
great medieval jurist, has displaced that 
of the Roman emperor :— 

Dat Galenus opes, fulvum dat Bartolus aurum, 

Pontificat Moyses cum sacco per civitatem. 

EpWARD BENSLY. 


(11 S. vii. 428.) 
The source of the quotation asked for 
by one of your correspondents :— 
And shall not this night with its long dismal 
gloom, &c., 
is “ The Tempest,’ by Sir H. Davy. 
B. Pavt. 
(11 S. vii. 489.) 
The lines beginning 
The fields in blossom flamed 
are from ‘The Ballad of Babe Christahel,’ 
by Gerald Massey, born 1828. 
J. Frncu. 


WILDERNESS Row (11 S. vii. 428).—I 
have a curious little newspaper cutting 
referring to a chapel of some kind or other 
(Roman Catholic, I imagine, as a priest is 
referred to in it) in Wilderness Row. It 
is almost all more or less conjectural, but 
Southwark appears to be the locality from 
the following :— 

“Crossing over the new iron bridge, past the 
Church, we arrived at Wilderness Row, after much 
meandering through many low and dirty streets. 
How horrid is the south of the metropolis! After 
all, would the priest be there? What a place to 
select for one’s residence—a Wilderness! Is it 
Wilderness Road or Row? Well, we found it at | 
length, as I said before.” 








Whether this is of any use in discovering 
Wilderness Row I do not know, but there 
certainly appears to have been such a place 
in Southwark or the vicinity in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

Unthank Road, Norwich. 


MatTrHEW ARNOLD’S Poems (11 S. vii. 349, 
397, 478).—May I point out that ‘ Requiescat’ 
cannot have been written for Rachel, as 
suggested at the last reference, for the poem 
appeared in 1853, and Rachel died on 3 Jan., 
1858. C. B. WHEELER. 

80, Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 


‘StamMrorD Mercury’: EARLIEST PrRo- 
VINCIAL NEWSPAPER (11 S. vii. 365, 430, 
471).—Mr. J. B. Wix.1aMs’s authority is to 
me sufficient to dispose of the claims of 
Berrow’s Worcester Journal and the Stam- 
ford Mercury to have been founded in the 
years 1690 and 1695 respectively ; but Mr. 
A. Apcock’s facts support Mr. Wittrams. 
I have long had misgivings about those 
claims, and, although no discoverer. I have 
years ago put forward in Bristol the claim 
of this city to the distinction of starting the 
first general newspaper in the provinces, 
excluding the Oxford Mercurius Aulicus 
(1643) and the Oxford Gazette (1665), which, 
as Mr. WILLIAMS says, stand in a class apart. 

The copy of The Bristol Post-Boy to which 
I referred is in the possession of the family 
of the late Mr. Thomas David Taylor, 
formerly senior proprietor of the Bristol 
Times and Mirror. It is bound with some 
later copies and a large number of other 
eighteenth-century Bristol newspapers col- 
lected by the late Mr. William Tyson, 
F.S.A., himself a Bristol journalist for many 
years, and a friend of Mr. Taylor’s. The 
title-page runs :— 

Numb. 91. 


THE Bristo.t Post-Boy, 
Giving an Account of the most Material News both 
FoREIGN AND DOMESTICK. 
From Saturday August the 5th, to Saturday 
August the 12th, 1704. 
And the imprint is :— 
Bristol, Printed and Sold by W. Bonny in 
Corn Street, 1704. 
The copy is in a good state of preservation, 
but creasing accounts for some difficulty in 
reading a few lines. The Duke of Mari- 
borough’s message to the Duchess (written on 
horseback just after the Battle of Blenheim) 
has suffered from folding. There are two 
pages, and the size is 124in. by 7} in., two 
columns to the page. All the news relates 
to the war and to the movements of ships. 
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There is only one advertisement in the 
paper, and it is inserted by ‘“ John Michell, 
Licensed Physitian and Chyrurgion,” living 
at the Two Blue Balls, King-street, Bristol. 
He offers to cure a prevalent disease in 
twenty-four hours, adding :— 

‘*T may be spoken with, in King-street above-said 
from Six in the Morning til Nine, and from Twelve 
till Five of the Clock in the Afternoon ; or you may 
Write to me and I will meet you at any Time or 
Place.” 

For some weeks last year the precious 
volume was generously entrusted to my 
custody. This was on its return from 
public exhibition in London. 

William Bonny was a London printer 
who had failed in the Metropolis. On 
24 April, 1695, the Corporation of Bristol, 
thinking, after careful consideration of his 
petition, that a printing house might be 
*‘useful in several respects,” allowed him 
admission as a free burgess of Bristol, on 
condition that he did not compete with the 
local booksellers, and, in fact, carried on no 
other business than that of a printer. And 
so there was soon set up in Bristol the first 
free press. John Cary, a Bristol merchant, 
wrote a considerable pamphlet of 178 pages, 
entitled 

** An Essay | on the | State | of | England | in Re- 
lation to its | Trade, | Its Poor, and its Taxes | For 
carrying on the Present War | against France.” 
And it bears Bonny’s imprint, dated “‘ Bris- 
toll Novem. 1695.’’ Copies of this pamphlet 
are rare,and are esteemed by local collectors 
because it is the first book printed at a free 
press in Bristol. 

It is surmised from the numbering of 
the Post-Boy that Bonny started the paper 
in November, 1702, and thus Bristol had a 
local newspaper perhaps four years before 
Norwich. There is no doubt that Bonny 
took his title from the London Post-Boy, as 
Mr. WILLIAMS suggests. One of the later 
issues shows that the Corporation relaxed 
their original condition, for Bonny announces 
that he has for sale Welsh Prayer Books, 
Bibles, paper-hangings, music ‘‘ with the 
monthly songs,’’ maps. blank ale licences, 
and blank commissions for private men-of- 
war. And in 1716 it is recorded that he was 
frequently supplying the Council House with 
charcoal. 

I believe that the latest known number of 
the Post-Boy appeared in May,1712. (I saw 
the error in the Printing Number of The 
Times, giving 1706 as the date of the first 
provincial newspaper, but I was too fully 
occupied at the time to offer the editor a 
correction. ) 





Perhaps I should add that, on the occasion 
of its bicentenary last February, the Bristof 
Times and Mirror reprinted the contents of 
the 1704 Post-Boy in facsimile. Possibly I 
might find a copy of that reprint for Mr.. 
WitriAMs if he cared to have it. 

CHARLES WELLS. 

134, Cromwell Road, Bristol. 


See also 8 S. vi. 25, 154, 234. 
JOHN T, PAGE. 


“THE Star,’ BROAD GREEN, CROYDON: 
(11 S. vii. 428).—‘‘ The Star,” 59, Broad 
Green, was occupied by William Etherington: 
in 1855. See Kelly’s ‘ P.O. Directory’ for 
that year. J. Parson. 


CuitsTon (11 S. vii. 487).—The Waltham 
manuscript containing the Chilston treatise 
is in the Library of the British Museum 
(Lansd. 763). Witi1amM H. CummrIncs. 


CoacHuinc Ciuss (11 S. vii. 470).—See 
‘Badminton Library ” volume on ‘ Driving,” 
chap. xiv., ‘ Driving Clubs, Old and New.’ 

Won. H. PEEt. 





Motes on Books. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office— Henry III.: 1266- 
1272, (Stationery Office.) 

THE text of this volume—a continuation of the 

‘ Calendar of Patent Rolls for 1258-66,’ publishedi 

in 1910—has been prepared by Mr. J. G. Black,. 

with the assistance of Mr. R. F. Isaacson. Like: 
its predecessor, it may count among the most 
fascinating and instructive of the Calendars.. 

Students will know, more or less, what to expect 

of it. We are still amid the aftermath of the 

Barons’ War, and the affairs of the “‘ disinherited ” 

(some of whom, at the beginning of 1267, are 

holding out in the Isle of Ely), of Simon de 

Montfort’s family, and of a large number of the 

rebel barons are still in process of being settled.. 

Trouble with Flanders is waxing acute, and the: 

consequent complications in the wool-trade are 

reflected here in many a mandate and licence to- 
merchants of London, or Amiens, or Florence, 
giving leave to trade in wool on the understanding’ 
that they have no dealings with the Flemings. 

One of the most interesting of the strands of 

history which may be followed up in these pages 

is that of the Jews, concerning whom there is a 

great number and considerable variety of entries. 

Another, which may be illustrated less copiously,. 

but most usefully, is the history of craftsmanship 

—jewel work, architectural work, and the like— 

the occasion for some instances of the first being 

the necessity Henry was under of pawning his 
own jewels as well as those which had been 
assigned for the making of the shrine of St. 

Edward at Westminster. 

A various crowd of figures—princes and their 
households, men who have fallen out with the- 
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law, ecclesiastics of all degrees, feudal lords and 
their vassals, tradesfolk, artisans, and a great 
array of women—pass before our eyes in a motley 
throng. It is tempting to transcribe, not so much 
documents of high political importance, as a 
sheaf of the numerous passages which give 
sudden, vivid glimpses of curious turns in the 
ordinary life of the day. We will content our- 
selves with but two. 

On 14 Feb., 1268: ‘‘ Whereas the king is 
informed on trustworthy testimony that John 
son of Aylric atte Brok of Meullinges, while still 
a little boy lying in his cradle. . . .lost his ear by the 
bite of a ravenous sow for whose attack the way 
lay open by the carelessness of his nurse, and not 
by any fault of his own; he testifies this for the 
said John lest sinister suspicion be had of him 
hereafter on this account.” 

On 13 Feb., 1269: ‘* Whereas the gallows upon 
which thieves and other persons condemned in 
the town of Gippeswyc are hanged at Wyvelesdon 
without the said town of Gippeswyc, are situated 
opposite the manor of William de Thornbegg.... 
to the very great nuisance of the said William 
and his household dwelling in the said manor ; 
grant to him and his heirs that the said gallows 
shall be removed from the said place for ever and 
set up elsewhere in some place within the liberty 
of Gippeswyc, where they can be set up without 
nuisance to him and his heirs and the said manor.”’ 


THE six little volumes of ‘‘ The Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature ’’ now before 
us keep well up to the standard of their pre- 
decessors. A particularly attractive one is 
Dr. Craigie’s Icelandic Sagas. Icelandic learning 
—one of the conquests of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century—still carries with it 
something of the freshness of discovery, and 
loses none of this in Dr. Craigie’s hands. 
More than most literatures it needs explica- 
tion, a disentangling of parts, and tracing up 
of elements to their origin; and the scholar 
who deals with it has also to enable his readers, 
by giving them some measure of ulterior under- 
standing, to discount the general inadequacy of 
translations. All this is here satisfactorily 
accomplished.—Good also is Mr. Allen Mawer’s 
Vikings —a work, again rendered possible by 
the labours of scholars during the last fifty years. 
Of the many secondary civilizations—in nearly 
every case longer-lived and more extensive than 
had once been suspected—which modern research 
has brought to light, none should interest English 
people more than that of the Vikings. It not 
only bears directly upon part of our own develop- 
ment: it is informed also with a spirit now alien 
from, now closely akin to, our own—in both 
aspects fascinating to the imagination and 
instructive. 

Mr. Hamilton Thompson’s English Monas- 
teries compresses within 142 small pages a 
surprising amount of detailed information. 
Read as carefully and thoroughly as it has been 
written, this short book would give the student 
a very clear and well-filled picture of the life in 
the religious houses of England before the Re- 
formation. The different characteristics, posi- 
tion, and use of the buildings of the various 
orders take up the greater part of the book, but 
there is added a good chapter on the discipline 
and daily life of the religious.—Dr. Caroline 





Spurgeon’s Mysticism in English Literature, 
despite its acknowledged indebtedness to recent 
much-discussed works, has a refreshing note of 
originality about it. We may here and there 
dissent from a dictum of hers, and there is a. 
certain inadequacy, which seems more than mere 
want of space, in her account of ‘ devotional 
and religious mystics,’’ but, on the whole, as a 
summary illustration of one aspect of English 
literature, we like the work much. The writer is 
at her best in her introductory chapter and when 
treating of Wordsworth and Blake. 

The introductory and the concluding chapter of 
Mr. Sydney Eden’s Ancient Stained and Painted 
Glass, dealing with the fragmentary and diminished 
state in which what remains of ancient glass has. 
come down to us, and with the methods by which: 
these remains might be better preserved, we: 
should like to recommend to the attention of alk 
authorities who have the fate of these treasures: 
in their hands. Between them is a concise but 
satisfactory history of the manufacture and use- 
of stained and painted glass, and its relation to- 
other architectural decoration from 1050 to the- 
end of the seventeenth century. 

Dr. Johns in Ancient Babylonia gives us a 
really wonderful summary of a long and com-- 
plicated history. It is, of necessity, chiefly a 
serried array of statements of fact, but we know 
of no popular book on this subject so closely 
packed with matter as this, nor one to be recom- 
mended before this, for any one desirous of. 
attacking a rather tough but fascinating study. 


The Imprint is always interesting. and the part~ 
for June 17 contains an account of the pioneers: 
of photogravure by Mr. Donald Cameron - Swan. 
It was Thomas Wedgwood, son of the pe, 
who first produced fugitive ‘profiles by the- 
agency of light’’ on sensitized paper, and Talbot, 
following in his footsteps, endeavoured to add 
the quality of permanence to the receptive 
surface while further increasing its sensitiveness. 
The application 'of Swan’s carbon process to- 
the Talbot method of photo-etching was made. 
some years later by Karl Klic, and this combina- 
tion resulted in one of the most practical and! 
successful methods of photographic engraving, 
now widely known under the comprehensive name 
of ‘ Photogravure.” All matters relating to- 
photography are of special interest to us, as 

N. & Q.’ was the first journal to open its pages to - 
the record of photographic discovery. Now we 
can treasure portraits of our friends, knowing them 
to be permanent. Our founder was not so fortu- 
nate, and on the 11th of October, 1879, appeared in 
our pages a pathetic appeal from him, lamenting 
the fading portraits of his old friends, and asking 
the Photographic Society to make a small return 
for the services rendered to photography in its 
early days by ‘N. & Q. and discover ‘*‘ some simple 
mode of printing photographs to ensure their not 
fading.”’ 

Among the other contents of The Imprint are a 
‘Plea for Reform of Printing,’ by ‘“‘ Typoclastes,”’ 
and ‘Old Books and their Printers,’ by Mr. J. 
Arthur Hill. Mr. Everard Meynell writes on ‘Signs 
and Posters,’ and complains that not a single sign 
in Bond Street is admirable. Oxford Street is a 
still less likely place; and in the City you may 
wander a whole day under the swinging notices of 
the trades without finding anything to please you._ 
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Mr. Meynell declares that, “in all the quarter- 
million signs that I have examined, the lettering and 
the ugliness is of the same kind.’’ Other articles 
are ‘Decoration and its Uses,’ by Mr. Edward 
Johnston ; ‘Printers’ Devices,’ Part VI., by the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin; ‘ Printing and Patents,’ by Mr. 
George H. Rayner; and ‘The Hodgman Press,’ 
by Mr. Daniel T. Powell. The many beautiful 
itheheahiodn include portraits of Fox Talbot, Russell 
Gurney, and Karl Klic. 

Mr. J. T. PAGe writes: ‘“‘ As an addition to the 
interesting note at 11S. vii. 484 it may be men- 
tioned that a movement has recently been initiated 
for the erection of a memorial to Hesba Stretton 
at Church Stretton. Among the promoters are 
the Countess of Iddisleigh, Viscountess Enfield, 
and Sir J. M. Barrie.” 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


Messrs. Bowes & BowEs’s Cambridge Cata- 
dJogue 379 contains Journals and Monographs on 
Zoology and other branches of Natural Science, 
many of them from the library of the late Robert 
Shelford. 

Messrs. DouGLas & Fouis’s Edinburgh Cata- 
logue 224 is a clearance list from their library 
at considerably reduced prices. 

Mr. IREDALE of Torquay has in Catalogue 81 
the first edition of Byron’s ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ 
original boards, 5/. 5s.; and Chappell’s ‘ Popu- 
lar Music of the Olden Time,’ 2 vols., half morocco, 
1l. 16s. Under Devonshire is Polwhele’s‘ His- 
tory, 3 vols., 91. 9s. Works relating to the 
English Liturgy include Maskell’s own copies of 
his books with MS. additions. Two copies of 
‘The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England,’ 
enriched with the author’s notes, are offered 
together for 61.; and two copies of ‘A Disser- 
tation upon the Ancient Service Books of the 
Church of England,’ privately printed at the 
Chiswick Press, and another edition, Clarendon 
Press, for 31. Under Cromwell is Gardiner’s 
‘ Life,’ with a double set of the plates (except 
the coloured one) in proof (loose), 1899, quarto, 
51. 5s. A collection of Arthur Sketchley’s ‘‘ Mrs. 
Brown ”’ books, 21 vols., may be had for 18s. 6d. 


Mr. J. Mites of Leeds includes in his List 181 
Meyer’s ‘ British Birds,’ 2 vols., folio, morocco, 
1835-45, 61. 63.3 Morris’s ‘ British Birds,’ 
® vols., 1895, 31. 10s.; Byron’s Poetry and 
Letters, edited by Coleridge and Prothero, 
Edition de Luxe (one of 250 copies printed), 
1898-1904, 13 vols., quarto, 8l. 8s.; the orizinal 
edition of Richardson’s ‘ Old English Mansions,’ 
2 vols., imperial folio, 51. 58.; and ‘* Roscoe’s 
Novelists’ Library,” 19 vols., first edition, 1831-3, 
‘6l. 10s. There is a complete set of the Shake- 
speare Society Publications, 1841 to its termina- 
tion in 1853, 47 vols., original cloth, a fresh clean 
set, 71. 7s. There are also works relating to 
Yorkshire. Mr. Miles has a. special catalogue of 
these which will be sent on application. 


Mr. FRANK REDWAY of Wimbledon has in his 
‘Catalogue 14 Boswell’s copy of Shakespeare, John- 
son’s edition, 8 vols., 1765, in which Boswell 
has written ‘“‘ James Boswell, London, 1766.” 
‘The following are among presentation copies 
from the authors: ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ 
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first illustrated edition, 101. 10s.; Scott’s ‘ Field 
of Waterloo,’ 51. 5s.; ‘Small Tableaux,’ by the 
Rev. Charles Turner (Tennyson), 5/. 5s.; ‘ Elsie 
Venner,’ by O. W. Holmes, 6/.; Barrie’s ‘ Auld 
Licht Idylls,’ 3. 10s.; and Coventry Patmore’s 
‘Faithful for Ever,’ 31. 10s. Henley’s school 
prize for French—Tennyson’s ‘ Poems ’"—has on 
the front end-paper a pen portrait of Tennyson 
signed ‘“‘ A. W. Henley” (his brother), 31. 3s. 
Under A’Beckett is the rare first edition of the 
‘Comic History of England,’ and the ‘Comic 
History of Rome,’ 3 vols., 121. 15s.; and under 
Americana is John Howard Payne’s ‘ Lispings 
of the Muse,’ 1815, 31. 15s. There are several 
items referring to Paul Jones, including 
Barnard’s ‘ England,’ 1782, which contains en- 
gravings of the engagement with the Serapis, 
the death of Major André, American Colonies 
celebrating Independence, c., 4/. 108s. The 
first edition of Bacon’s ‘ Wisdom of the Ancients,’ 
a fine tall copy, is 101. 10s.; and ‘Cases of 
Treason,’ 51. 5s. There is a copy, in the original 
boards, of Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliotheca,’ 4 vols.; ‘ Cata- 
logue of Editions of the Scriptures,’ 2 vols. ; and 
Cassano Catalogue with index, together 7 vols., 
7l, 15s. The Rowlandsons include *‘ Academy for 
Grown Horsemen,’ fine clean copy, 51. 10s. Among 
other rarities are the first edition of ‘ Waverley,’ 
321.; Suckling’s ‘ Fragmenta Aurea,’ levant by 
Riviere, large and fine copy, 1646, 351.; and 
Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta,’ ‘Poems and _ Ballads,’ 
and ‘ Chastelard,’ first editions, price 211. 


Mr. C. RicHarpson’s Manchester Catalogue 72 
contains the Library Edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 11 vols., original cloth, 1843-6, 91. 10s.; 
and ‘ Memoirs of Casanova, for the first time trans- 
la into English’ (one of 1,000 copies privately 
printed, of which 500 were for America), 12 vols., 
vellum gilt, scarce, 161. 10s. Under ‘Don Quixote’ 
is a series of 101 specimen illustrations from every 
edition, English and foreign, 4to, vellum gilt (text 
in Spanish), only 100 copies done, Barcelona, 1879, 
3/. 10s. A set of The Graphic, 1869-1903, is 81. 10s. ; 
and the Variorum Edition of Malone’s ‘Shake- 
speare,’ 21 vols., 1821, 117. 15s. A copy of Swinburne’s 
‘Under the Microscope,’ in the original paper 
cover, 1872, is priced 6/.10s. Among Trials is that 
of Admiral Byng, folio, 1757, 4s. Under Yorkshire 
are the history of the family of Stanstield, 4to, full 
blue morocco, 1885, 4l. 10s.; and Whitaker’s 
‘Craven,’ royal quarto, half morocco, 1878, 2/. 10s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over. ] 





RMotices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 

WE are informed by our correspondent Mr. 
A. E. Hupson that for Osmers‘on, in his query at 
11S. vii. 487, he should have written ‘‘ Osmaston.” 

DENISON.—We have a letter for you. Kindly 
send address. 





